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M ANNE R. 

i did not like it—there 
tive in the tone—so harsh and haughty ; as though 
he had seen ill-nature in’my face, and determined 
) frighten me into respect. It was against my im- 

yrtance—against my honor—and (for 1 am an ex- 








vas something so impera- 


ceedingly fiery tempered old gentleman) mine ho- 
nor took the alarm immediately. If he had only said 
‘Be so good, sir, as to get off my toe ;’ or, ‘ Please 
not tread on my foot, sir ;’ or if he had softened 
the command into something like a request, it would 
but sternly and angrily, ‘ Get off 
will you ? By all the dear courtesies of 


ve pean well; 
my toe! 
l.fe, it was the most ungenerous way of asking a fa- 
vor he could possibly have chosen. 

I stepped aside, however, for I would not wan- 
tonly torture even a worm, but I did not feel at all 

sfied with myself or him. 
angry, and the worst of it was, I did not know how 
to vent my spleen. 1 would have knocked him 
down; but he was a huge square-shouldered fel- 
low, with a hand like a giant. Besides, if 1 had 
pushed him as he deserved, there’s thelaw. And 
report, too—what would my friends say if I should 
knock a man down, because he ask’d me not to 
tread on his foot ? No, 1 would not create so much 
confusion in the room : but soon after, to my great 
satisfaction, I found an opportunity to tell him— 
‘You must take off your hat, sir !? and made him so 
angry, that even to this day, when we pass each 
other in the street, we both hold up our heads as 
high, and look as fierce, as we possibly can. Now 
all this would have been prevented, had he only 
possessed the manners of a true gentleman, and 
said, ‘Be so kind, sir, as to stand off my foot.’ 

Be assured, there is something in the manner in 
which a word is said, or an action performed, that 
may entirely change its signification. An expres- 
sion on the lip, a passing blush upon the cheek, 
a single glance from the eye, may soften the harsh- 
€st words into a kindneés, or a refusal into a reward 
as great as the one denied. 

When Elizabeth of England was leaning her roy- 
al ear to catch the fascinating whispers of the noble 
Leicester, we are told by a great writer, that she 
drew up her form, in all its cignity as she said, 


Indeed, I was very 
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*No, Leicester, it can never, never be.’ One would 


suppose that the word of *England’s queen would 
have passed with her subjects; but there was a 
rich tenderness that trembled in her voice—a fond, 
lingering, tell-tale something that rioted in her 
downeast eye—a magic manner breathing around 
her, that flung out golden favors, in rich profusion, 
to the man she loved, and created hopes too powe 
ful ever for her words to destroy. 

There are some persons in this world, who seem 
created with a thousand fairy enchantments woven 
Say what they will—do what they 
will—scold, frown, or applaud—there is still the 
same beautiful manner, softening and brightening 


around them. 


in every word, and breathing its dear, mysterious | 


influence in every look. 
Caroline M 
A few years 


Such a one was my niece, 





ago, 1 found it necessary to leave 
my home for a trip to Europe ; and the day before 
my,departure, I rode up to her summer residence, 
to pay my farewell visit to her, and her sister An- 
nette. L recollect the day well: it was a beautiful 
afternoon, as we all stood upon the long piazza, 
with my good horse pawing in impatience for my 
return. ‘Vhe sun gleamed on us through the trees, 
that waved their rich foliage around the house.— 
The honey-suckle, that had clambered up one of 
the white columns, like the tender caresses of a 
fond child reposing its rosy cheek upon the bosom 
of its mother, flung out rich perfume to the open 
air. ‘There were blushing roses clustering su 
us; and as I kissed cheeks as beautiful as they, 
felt myself gradually yielding-to the influence o mde 
sceae. The rougher and less elevated reflections 
of my mind passed away, and I felt the enthusiasm 
and ardent spirit long gone by, stealing with all its 
witcheries upon my foolish old heart. I was awoke 
to every impression, and then I observed the dif- 
ference between the manner of Caroline and An- 
nette. 

Annette was a more stately beauty than her sis- 


ter. Her features, indeed, were regular ; her com- 


plexion was fair and fine, and her eye large and | 


piercing ; but there was a passionless hauleur in 
her demeanor, a cold stoical character in all her 
beauty, that I felt new pleasure in turning to look 
on the gay, pretty Caroline. 

She was different from Annette—as much so as 
the monarch eagle, that wings his way, stately and 
proudly through sunshine and cloud, is unlike the 


beautiful dove that would nestle in the bosom of 


every being it loved. There was more of the rose 
in her cheek ; she smiled the oftener ; and her eye, 
though not so large and pensive as Annette’s, was 
far more lively and expressive. 
ening genderness in them that went to the heart—a 
sweetness, 
* Now here, and now there, giving warmt th as it flies 
From the lips to the cheeks, and the cheeks to the 
eyes,’ 
animated her beautiful face, and made her that dear, 
fascinating being, whom no one could look 
but to Icve. 


There was a bright- 


upon 





With the freedom of an old uncie, I kissed An- 
nette’s check, when I left her; and her thin, well- 
formed lips spoke the words ‘ Good bye, uncle, I 
| hope soon to see you again,’ with their accustomed 
| smile; but it had not the charm—there was no ma- 
gic in it; it did not go so direct to the heart as to 
start the tear into my eye. 

<] 


epe 


could not have said much more to a spindle 
shanked old gentleman like myself; but she might 
have said it differently. Ske could have given a 
little mor 


ever speak to her old uncle. 


e ‘/enderness to the last words she might 
But no; her] p wore 
the same character,it was went to; and the last 
tones of her voice Wied away as coldly upon mine 
ear as though we had parted but for a single day ! 
It was not so with Caroline, when she pressed 
the | 


her lip, 


hand { extended to her, and ‘with a smile on 


and tear in her eye,’ bade the last adicu to 
her poor old The dear girl tried to smile 
away her grief, and be cheerful at her Ay ; but 


uncle. 


it would not do—the big tear came unbidden to her 
eye, and her silver voice was rich with ‘al the ten- 
der affection of a lovely and devoted girl. There 
was a gnarmer in her looks, that showed how differ 
ent a ‘good bye’ might be. 1 kissed away the tea: 
as I drew 


pressed her in my arms. 


from her chéck, her towards me, and 
Visions of past times be- 
gan to float in I recollected the 
bright scenes of my early loves; when young, and 
handsome, and gay, I had folded others in my arins, 
and kissed the fond tears from cheeks as beautiful 


as hers. 


my imagination. 


I began to feel a melting in mine own bo- 


som ; and, old and gray-headed as I was, I do actu- 


ally believe that I was half in love with Caroline’ 


ewn dear self. 


Be that as it may, the sun was departing in sol 


‘ 
Hla 


ry grandeur behind the western hills, when I brok« 


from the fascinations of Caroline’s manner, 1 kissed 
her dear lip as it said ‘ Good bye,’ wiped away a tear, 
said a single ‘ God bless you,’ and the next moment 
was on my swift horse, dashing at full gallop down 
ast — ll, with Caroline’s ‘good due,’ still echoin; 
with all its soft, rich tenderness, in mine ear. 

When I was tossing upon the midnight deep, far 
from that lovely scene, I often lull dr myself into a 
slumber by dwelling on the simple sweetnes 
Caroline’s ‘ good bye.’ 

FROM THE TRENTON (x. LMPORIU™M 
LOVE AND DUTY. 

*¢ Julia,” said Mr. Sanford to his beautif 
daughter, as he walked with lier in her deligh 
garden, and enjoyed the fresh morning air, and 

| mused among the’ charms of nature, “Julia, whom 


of all others in the world do you love best 7” “My 
’ 


father and mother,” unhesitatingly answered the 
5 


innocent girl g ‘And do you cherish no affection, 
continued he, ‘ thet 


you Ww 


ould not willingly saci 


fice, if they required you to doso” Julia turned 
hastily aside—her hand trembled, and. a deep b) 


stole upon her cheek. ‘1 would do as you te@uir- 


ed,’ she replied, ‘even though’—#she hesitated and 
blushed still deeper, and added with a trembling 
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voice—* it broke my heart.’ But if you love your 
parents better than any other, could it break your 
heart,’ asked Mr. S. ‘to relinquish a weaker for the 
preservation of that stronger attachment”  ‘ In- 
deed, it ought not—I think it ought not—But’— 
she paused and turned aside. 

No one who knew not how carefully the young 
heart kindling in its first attachment hides away its 
thoughts from others, and nurses all its joys or sor- 
rows in silence and in solitude, coukl imagine how 
heavily that brief conversation weighed on Julia’s 
heart ; when as soon as an opportunity offered, 
she weighed the import of each with a palpitating 
heart. She was yet quite young, but unriwalled 
beauty and a splendid fortune, youth, vivacity and 
genius, combined to shed around her an attractive 
glory which drew many already to her shrine. She 
knew that a wealthy trader too had paid suit to her 
parents for her hand ; and while she felt the pow- 
erful claim her parents had to command her obe- 
dience, and believed their judgment to be infinite- 
ly superior to her own ; yet she felt too, that it was 
hard for reason to overcome passion—and though 
she had never trusted the secret even to the desert 
air, to her own heart she acknowledged, that she 
loved—deeply, fervently, unchangeably, one whose 
only wealth was genius, but whose mind was cast 
in the same mould with her own—and who added 
to his patrimony, virtue, industry, and love to her. 
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returned in every dream of the imagination ; her 
health declined, and though she grew lovelier day 
by day, that decline was not invisible to those who 
looked upon her. Her father found her resignation 
and obedience, her filial Jove and confidence, re- 
maining undiminished ; but she was not as he wish- 
ed her: entirely happy. _ She was cherished like a 
very amusement was spread be- 
fore her; every pains taken to win her back to her 
former pursuits and pleasures; but in vain. Her 
lute was voiceless ; her pencil remained untouch- 
ed; and the flowers in the garden withered neg- 
lected and unseen by her. 


tender flower ; 


At last, after many months, preparations were 
made at the mansion for a splendid party ; a glow 
of unusual pleasure sat on the brows of Mr..and 
Mrs, Sanford ; the relatives of the family were ge- 
nerally invited ; and Julia was summoned from her 
chamber, in the afternoon, to meet the assembled 
guests.—She came. and the first fuce she saw was 
Alfred’s !—his eye beaming with joy and swimming 
in tears of delight ; the shock almost overcame her; 
but she recovered when the first surprise was past, 
and with her hand throbbing in his, was led for- 


| ward to the circle of select relatives, who had been 


Her father and mother received «the 
young couple; and taking them by the hand, in- 
formed their friends that they were destined for 
each other. Then every heart was light, and every 


assembled. 





Mr. Sanford had noticed his daughter’s embar- 
rassment, and suspected the cause. He determined 
to take another step, therefore, towards ascertain- 
ing her mind—and seized the first favorable oppor- 
tunity of mentioning Mr. Nathwe!!’s proposition.— 
His offer was splendid ; some thousands a year as 
a settlement, besides a noble estate secured to her 
and her heirs independent of himself. But Julia 
heard it with a sick heart-—-She had never dissem- 
bled to her father—She believed he ought of right 
to know all: her heart was Alfred’s, but she trusted 
her destiny to the wisdom of her parents, only re- 
joining with tears, again and again, that her heart 
was Alfred’s. She had now unburthened her mind; 
her conscience spoke peace ; she loved her parents 
and had given them no pain ; she confided in them, 
and felt a secret pleasure and satisfaction, that in a 
case so trying, she had been able to confide in 
them. 
not miserable. 


If she was not perfectly happy, she was 


Sanford 
took young Alfred into his employ, anda few weeks 
after, Julia learned that he was to be sent abroad, 
on a long voyage : he was invited up to the country 
place, however, to spend a day with the family, be- 
and treated kindly, and suffered to 
spend the afternoon alone with her. But then he 
was sent on shipboard ; sent away ; far away ; and 


But a severe trial awaited her.. Mr. 


fore he went: 


she had bid him adieu, for ever. Other suitors were 
dismissed, and Mr. Nathwell alone paid his visits 
tothe family mansion, Julia tried to reconcile her- 
self to her boding fate ; she tried to treat him well, 
but a cold formality of manner was visible still.— 
The rich trader saw it, rather th: y felt it; age on 


his part had triumphed over the nré of youth ; he 


loved, but loved like a philosopher. 

In alli this, however, Julia saw or thought she saw, 
the fixed and final determination of her parents ; 
and with all her efforts to be calm and contented, 
her affections preved upon her heart—Alfred still 


countenance joyous. The tea-table was spread, 
| and a large pound-cake graced the centre, entwin- 
| ed with this motto—* Filial obedience and sterling 
f 
| 


| worth—never go unrewarded.” 





| HE MIRROR. | 








WARNINGS TO QUIT. 
“Inaudible, the chilly foot of age 
Steals on our joys, and drives us from the Stage.” 
JUVENAL. 

The inconsistencies of men are endless ; we are 
most alarmed at what we most wish for, and most 
certain of what we treat, as if they were matters of 
doubt, viz: old age and death. In sincerity, there 
is no person who does not wish to live to a good old 
age; yet we deceive ourselves, and act as if age, 
instead of being hgnorable, were a disgrace to those 
who possess it: we deny our age, disguise the 
traces of time, fly from wisdom, experience, and 
reflection, affect not to desire to live to any extra- 
ordinary period of time ; but the reason for all this 
is, that we wish to put off thinking on the last scene 
of life ; so that, come when it will, it is sure to steal 
upon us Jike the foot of the assassin, unheard and 
unobserved. To say that such conduct is absurd 
and unwise, would be merely pointing a self-evident 
fact, which every one knows; but we will prove 
that men are ridiculous as well as criminal, in che- 
rishing these delusions, which impose upon none 
but themselves, and that those who are taken by 
surprise in the decline of life (we except, of course, 
| those whom accident, war, or any other premature 
| mortal blow, mingles with the dead) have many 
| “ warnings to quit,? which they cannot help per- 
ceiving, but to which they are wilfully deaf, and 
| blind, and insensible. When, in the cold evening 














of the autumn of life (its close) which borders on 
the winter, the once luxuriant crop of hair droops 
and decays, and might make a polished forehead 





venerable, the declining beaw affects to be aston- 
ished ; cannot think what makes his tresses fall off ; 
buys a scalp ; flies to M‘Alpin, or Ross, or Beau- 
mont, or reads the papers in quest of a nostrum te 
bring back returning summer to a wintrish front ; 
chuckies when he sees the artificial quite outdo 
what once was natural; thinks that he looks vastly 
well, and neglects this useful lesson, which is a 
‘* warning to quit.” When the thinned locks be- 
come iron gray, and, if let alone, would exhibit the 
reverend patriarchal silver, the affrighted coxcomb 
swears that too much thought, care, fear, climate, 
or any cause but the real one, has changed the co- 
lour of his hair before its time, and straight he ap- 
plies to some one to teach bim to die, not as he 
ought, but to dye his piebald crinosities, whiskers 
and all. When, like an actor who dont die natural- 
ly, the black is rusty, or the brown is overdone ; 
the roots occasionally betray the counterfeit, but his 
humbugging mirror persuades him that all is well ; 
and acquaintances, either to flatter or turn him into 
ridicule, are surprised how improved he is in his 
looks : and thus he bestows not a thought on this 
‘warning to quit.’ Summer and autumn are gone 
by, and the untaught Sexagenarian wonders that his 
voice is not so strong as it was ; he cannot perform 
vocally, as heretofore ; it must be a bad cold ; yes, 
but it lasts a whole year, with no improvement : he 
will take pectoral lozenges. Then, again, he can- 
not ride se boldly as formerly, nor walk so great a 
distance, nor drink so much wine, the want ef prac- 
tice, a town life, ad 





d nervous hand, making a 
little too free, having got too indolent, a bad house, 
or atouch of the rheumatism, these must be the 
causes ; and he will take to regular exercise, change 
the air, keep better hours, and be sure to rally : he 
tries all these, but they fail ; he has forgotten these 
“warnings to quil.” 

My Lord is sixty-three; it is, as he allows, a 
ticklish epoch—a climacteric, as would-be-wise 
heads call it: but he looks quite charmingly, and 
if he gets over this said climacteric, he thinks that 
he may go on to a hundred years old; he hasa fine 
stomach, a commanding voice, tolerable spirits, and 
sleeps well; but, it is true, he cannot see so clear! 
nor hear so distinctly, and he has given over danc 
ing and hunting, and forgotten all that he had learn- 
ed, and memory deserts him when most wanted ; 
it is of little consequence to him ; he heeds it not, 
but is as haughty and overbearing, as thoughtless 
and improvident as ever: yes, memory has indeed 
deserted him, for he remembers not these ‘ warn- 
ings to quit.”? Lady Flora loses a tooth ; it must be 
an accident, yet her ladyship has long since passed 
the half century : a false one will do as well ; true, 
but it is not the same; we lose a friend, and can a 
new acquaintance replace him? The leaf fails and 
we heed it not; another succeeds it in time, but 
man has no second spring ; poor Lady Flora! thou 
can’st not take a new lease of thy life ; thou art but 
a tenant at will, and this was a “ warning to quit.” 

Sir Owen Overreach is only forty-five, he rolls in 
riches ; aye, and he is rolling down the hill, yet ke 
takes no count of time, he has only time to count 
his cash ; his constitution, however, gives way, ap- 
petite fails, and he is an epicure ; sensuality grows 





blunt, and it is his idol: strength leaves him, yet his 
{inclinations are vicious and imperious; beauty 





p- 
ws 
his 
ity 
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smiles not on him, yet he follows her, and groans 
in the struggle betwixt fondness and avarice ; his 
heir looks as if he wished to eject him ; self-love 
yet misguides him, and to the climate of India, the 
want of novelty, the monotony of home, and the pre- 
sumption of his apparent successor, he attributes 
all this : he will use tonics, visit the continent, take 
a fresh favorite, and keep the young rascal out of 
his estate as long as he can ; his moveables he will 
leave to whom he likes; ’tis all in vain; the clay 
is mortgaged, death will soon foreclose, his lease is 
nearly expired, yet he attends not to these many 
‘* warnings to quit.” 

Flirtetta enjoys the finest possible health, her ap- 
pearance is wonderfully youthful for her age, and 
that she conceals from all her acquaintances ; but 
her temper and spirits are much altered, she is pe- 
tulent and complaintive, dissatisfied with every bo- 
dy and with every thing; the very seasons (she as- 
sures us) are changed; the young men of the age 
are metamorphosed from gallant courtiers into 
horse-jockies and coachmen; they are more atten- 
tive (she protests) to the equine and canine race 
than they are to the soft captivating sex, whose ab- 
sence made even Paradise a lonely gloom. Former- 
ly, when she went to court or to the opera, to Ra- 
nelagh and to the Festine rooms, to the Pantheon 
masquerade and to Kensington gardens, she had a 
legion of admirers in her train; her very look was 
imperative : now she is forced to pass to the opta- 
tive mood, with ‘dear me, colonel, I wish I could 
tind some one to call my carriage :’ she paints in the 
prettiest style imaginable, yet cannot find an ama- 
teur to admire her art; she bears the richest and 
most attractive perfumes about her still tall and ele- 
gant person, yet is she (poor dear Flirtetta) sadly 

“6 doom’d to blush unseen, 

‘* And waste her sweetness on the desert air.” 
lhis is insupportable to her ; and every ‘ At Home,’ 
or So/ree which she attends, adds to her mortifica- 
tions, in consequence of the neglect which she ex- 

riences, and makes her look dejected the follow- 

sday : her milliner can no longer satisfy her, and 
sue is changed weekly ; her dress-maker still bols- 
‘ers up her credit as to shape and make, but no co- 
iour now looks perfectly becoming, and she cannot 
think why she is so thin in the face, whilst she 
preserves an agreeable em bon point in her per- 





son. Alas! alas! the magnetical day is gone by; 
auburn tresses, which floated on a block ere they 
were fitted to Flirtetta’s forehead, have nothing 
provoking in them like those of Belinda ;—Rane- 
lagh, the Pantheon, and the pedestrian display 
of the gardens, passed away together; some are 
huddled with the dust ; other frequenters of the 
carriage-ride have eclipsed the setting or set stars of 
her time ; the lengthened visage, spare cheek, and 
fireless eye, together with those lines of demarka- 
tion, rudely yclept wrinkles, point out the march of 
time, from which the withering spintress is flying 
whfist overtaken ; a direction-post cannot more dis- 
tinctly indicate the road before her : these, all these, 
are so many “ warnings to quit.” 

Unnatural parents (made such by vanity) behold 
with surprise and envy their progeny rise in beauty, 
in vigor, and in talent; other young people thus 
gifted by nature, would claim our attention and ap- 
plause, but memory forces en them a'thirty or forty 


years’ finished picture of themselves thus blooming- 
ly breaking into life, and the copy of what they 
were seems to be wresting the palm of admiration 
from them; they overlook the higher interests 
which alone should attract them ; the mother wish- 
es to keep back the daughter, whilst the father 
only beholds in his representative and heir of entail 
“a warning loguit.” If we possessed a mansion, 
the foundation of which was shaken, whose columns 
were rent, whose pedestals were giving way, the 
surface of which seemed time-struck, and the roof 


earth, we should consider this as a warning suffi- 
cient, and should seek out for another and a more 


should look steadfastly at the superannuated tree, 


hand of time, whose verdure was blighted, and 
whose sapless body merely encumbered the land, 


young sapling-successor ; regret would take pos- 
session of a reflective mind on such an occasion ;— 
but it would be its portion: even so is the house of 
clay, the tree of vitality ; the hour glass is constant- 
ly warning us that the scythe follows it. Even 
whilst tracing these brief and perishable lines, 
the hand of the clock has twice glided round the 
circle of my dial; it is, worthy friends and indul- 
gent readers, to you and to me, “a warning to quit.” 
JACQUES. 
From the New York Mirror. 
THE UNHAPPY MAN. 

It has been the remark of some poet, 
that the bee draws honey from a flower, 
while the spider will light upon it and 
extract poison. It is thus with men; 
some will go through any trouble—wit- 
ness the wreck of their property; the 
loss of their friends; be surrounded with 
all the ten thousand vexations of human 
life; yet gather kuowledge from their 
misfortunes, and feel happy that they 
are no worse. They turn their medita- 
tions rather to the blessings than the 
cares of the world; and when they retire 
at night to their family, they talk, laugh, 
amuse themselves and all around them 
with a flow of pure sport—determined to 
be happy—and are so, There are other 
men who are exactly the reverse. 
take a deal of trouble to find out the 
miseries around them, and brood over 
every care with a gloomy illnatured dis- 
position, that marks them for misanthro- 
pists. Such aoneis my friend. He is 
the most miserable being I ever saw.— 





he easily discovers what he considers 
the imperfections of mankind, and seems 
really too haughty to be happy. 

The other day I took the trouble to ask 
him why it was that he never enjoyed the 
things of this world, and was so wonder- 
fully troubled with the blue devils. 

“ Why,’ said he, “I'll tell you what it 
is: 1 don’t know the reason—but ever 
since I can remember, I have been a most 
unhappy man. Look around you,” said 





he, contracting his brow and drawing up 


whose trunk was hollowed out by the consuming | ¢hjs ? 





| 


of which was bent and gently inclingd towards the | 


lasting habitation; in our woods and parks we | 








—— 


his person, as if be felt the most supreme 
contempt for every thing in the world; 
“look around you, and behold all the 
cheating and hypocrisy of this miserable, 
miserable world. See that store, which 
itsowner has bedecked with gaudy crapes, 
and all the finery af woman’s wardrebe 
—with Leghorn hats large enough to 
turn the wheel of a wind-mill, and velve: 
cloaks to set off some foolish creature 
who thinks she is more beautiful because 
she is extravagant. He has purchased 
those things cheap by crying down their 
merits, and now he will palm them off 
for double their valué by praising the 
things he has just condemned. Faugh! 
who can feel pleasure in a scene like 
I would kill myself, but that were 
foolish; though I can hardly endure life ; 


| for itis but a succession of sorrows.— 


and showed the necessity of making place for the | 


ested in such ridiculous stuf. 


They | 


With a strong mind, and a proud spirit, | 








We have hopes that are blasted—affec 
tions that are betrayed; joys that are 
fleeting; and pains that last forever.” 
He paused, and we walked on a few 
moments, when he continued—* They 
talk of amusements. I went once to the 
theatve, to see a great actor perform a 
favorite part. When I first entered, I 
thought the house was beautiful and 
splendid. I took the pains to examine; 
and found the pictures were coarse, much 
of the architecture was painting, and the 
splendour of the building was all sham. 
I turned away in disgust, and awaited 
the rising of the curtain. The play com- 
menced: and, to say the truth, | was at 
first much pleased; but when I recollect- 
ed that the tears and laughter were but 
introduced for the occasion; the light- 
ning was powder: and instead of real 
elevated thunder, crashing its mighty 
way along a vaulted sky, we had some 
blackfingered supernumerary beating a 
large drum, I was ashamed to be inter- 
There 
was a romantic forest with a handsome 
floor—and huge rocks that, if any one 
touched, shook like an aspen leaf. I saw 
a man’s arm behind the scene pushing 
along with the greatest case a mighty 
castle, fortress, tower, outhouses, and 
surrounding grounds; with some fine 
misty mountains, lifting up their heads 
in a cloudy sky. All these absurdities 
entirely destroyed the pleasure of the 
evening, and | went#home with a heart 
heavier than when P€ame. Nothing can 
please me. I never @@an be contented 
with the fashions of the day. The very 
day itself is often disagreeable: itis ei- 
ther too hot, or too cold; there is too 
much sunshine, and the light hurts my 
eyes; or it is as gloomy as a dungeon.— 
Sometimes I have been tired with the 
world, and glad to catch a little repose 
during the night, but there are ten chan- 
ces to one but some rascally mosquito 
comes singing about my nose, and awak- 
ing consciousness of my sorrow. I used 
to have as much money as I wanted, but 
Iwas yetunhappy. If I go out to din- 
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ner, the foolishness of the customs en- 
tirely unfits me for pleasure. If a ludi- 
crous story is told, | am half inclined to 
think Lam the hero, and a slight laugh 
and a shrug of the shoulders will entire- 
ly undo me. 


Misery baunts me every where: when 
I go home, the litle boys knock at my 
door and run away. I have been awa- 
kened a hundred times from a little nap 
in my back parlor by these little rascals. 
Sometimes I have gone to the door tn ex- 
pectation of beholding some friend who 
might sooth my melancholy: I open the 
door—poke out my head—perhaps a cold 
winter night—and no one to be seen. A 
stifled laugh meets my ear, and I see the 
coat-tail of some raggamuffin little ras- 
cal just turning the corner. Oh, the vil- 
lains! I threw a basin of water onthem 
once; but though I felt a little ‘satisfied 
at their ducking, yet even then I bad 
reason to feel the truth of the proverb, 
“there is no pleasure without its pain,” 
for my beautiful new china basin, for 
which I paid an enormous price—my 
poor basin, fell and dashed to pieces. 1 
thought, however, I had rid myself of 
my tormentors, when one evening I heard 
a knock.—Betty went to the door, and 
returned with the news that there was no 
one there. Now, thought I, they shall 
be punished—another knock—* quick, 
Betty, quick.” Iwas obeyed. With the 
utmost caution I crept upto the window, 
opened it—another knock—the pail was 
ready, and on the very instant another 
thundering rap rung through the house. 
With triumphant eagerness I emptied 
the contents; looked forth with the de- 
lighted hope of enjoying their confusion ; 
when, to my utter consternation, there 
was not a single person there! the street 
was clear; the water had fallen harmless 
on the walk; and the knocker, though 
touched by no visible hand, moved up 
and down with increased rapidity. “ The 
very devil,” said I, “the very devil him- 
self has entered into league against me.” 
I rushed to the door, and—Oh, all ye 
powers of mischief and rascality, what 
a sight was there? A long string was 
attached to the knocker, and these tor- 
mentors of my life had hold of one end, 
which reached rognd the corner, and 
were thus amusinggthemselves at my ex- 
pense. ‘They are worse than the mos- 
quitoes,” said I l re-entered the house; 
and the little rascals made me unhappy 
for a month. I actually went into the 
country, that they should forget to plague 
me, but when I returned, Monsicur Ton- 
son came again! sol took off my knocker 
—tore down my bell—and live as lonely 
as a hermit. 

“It seems as if fate delights to tease 
me.—I was a few months ago taken dan- 
gerously ill, and expected to die, and I 
therefore gave my children, who are now 
settled in life, each a portion of my pro- 














petty. Well, to make along story short, 
I recovered ; but when I confidently ask- 
ed the return of my fortune, to the com- 
pletion of my sorvow, they refused. Can 
you believe it! they refused; and I am 
now living a poor man, dependent on the 
generosity of those I enriched.” 

By the time my unfortunate friend had 
finished his story, we had arrived at the 
street where we were to part. I shook 
his hand, and could not but attempt to 
comfort him. I suggested, that although 
there was fndeed no pleasure without its 
pain, yet, on the other hand, there was 
no pain without a pleasure. Concern- 
ing his unfortunate visit to the theatre, 


| I told him he ought to try and forget the 


imperfections of the place; attend rather 
to the beauty and talent of the: perform- 
ers, than to the fiction of the play that is 
performed; and I urged to him, that if 
he would observe with candour, the great 
powers of Cooper, or watch the beauti- 
ful eye, and intelligent countenance of 
Miss Johnson, as she was delighting eve- 
ry one else with the chaste elegance of 
her acting, he could not but have forgot- 
ten, at least fora time, his miserable fate, 
and he would have passed his evening 
like a happy man. 

“ Porget,” said he, “ forget—how can 
I but see, that a man is a fool who will 
weep at the misfortunes that he knows 
are but feigned, or laugh at the ludicrous 
situations that are but planned for his 
pleasure? As for Cooper, I am asham- 
ed that he could bring a tear into my eye; 
and Miss Johnson, to say the candid 
truth, Miss Johnson did please me. I 
was delighted, and the only fault I found 
with her was that I could not see her 
more often.” As he spoke, a ight breeze 
came sweeping down the street; blew 
the dust into his eyes, as he faced the 
point whence it came—took away his 
straw hat, and deposited it in the gutter. 
When he regained it he placed it upon his 
head, and as a passenger smiled at his lu- 
dicrous appearance, he cast an angry look 
at me, and exclaimed—*“ There, that’s 
always the way with me.” He moved off 
with a most tremendous frown upon his 
brow, and I have no doubt he mourned 
over the little accident all the night.— 
This is an unhappy man :—there are men 
who pride themselves on being miserable. 


POETRY. 

















PROM THE BOSTON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
“TIS HERE—’TIS HERE—’TIS GONE!” 
Shakespeare. 
The breath of one short Spring had fanned his 
cheek, 
Nurturing him like one of her own sweet 
And tender flowers, into the flush and joy 
Of a new being :—The innocent boy 
Was on his mother’s fair arm lying, meet 
Cradle for so beautiful a guest! Oh 
How her glad eyes beamed into his !—the while 
He looked up in her face with wistful smile, 
As if young thought were dawning, and would 
speak ! 








I marked their mingling looks of love with pain, 
For oft the summer winds too rudely blow, 
And tear the rose from her young bud. 


‘ Agai 
I saw him sporting in the healthful air ; 
A laughing, reckless urchin : not so fair, 
But brighter and more glowing ; wild with glee 
And full of saucy prank and revelry. 


A lapse of years—we met again—and now 

At each glance the divinity within 

Came beaming forth ;—clearly upon his brow 
Was stamped the seal of intellect : and in 

His speaking eye I saw the soul defined, — 

The untamed spirit of a manly mind. — 

—Alas! that ripeness but foreruns decay ! 

And brightest sunshine draws the darkest cloud ' 
To-morrow blights the promise of to-day !— 

His hour of darkness came—lI saw him in his shroud 


THE WIFE. 


Mason has, in his English Garden, a beautiful 





tribute to his departed companion—on whose tom) 
he inscribed that most beautiful of epitaphs, part o: 
which I must copy— [Bost. Spee’r. 


‘€ Speak, dear Maria ! breathe a strain divine ! 
Even from the grave thou shalt have power t+ 
charm ! 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee ; 
Bid them in duty’s sphere as merely move ; 
And if as fair, from vanity as free ; 
As firm in friendship, and as fond in love. 
Tell them, though ’tis an awful thing to die, 
(’T was ev’n ta thee,) yet the dread path once troc 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high 
And bids the pure in heart behold their God.” 


The affection and sorrow which dictated such an 
epitaph, were not transient or feigned. The intro 
duction of his latest work seems alike the language 
of the heart— 


* Deem not ye that I resume the strain 

To court the world’s applause ; my years mature 
Have learn’d to slight the toy. No, ’tis to sooth 
That agony of heart, which they alone, 

Who best have lov’d, who best have been beloy'd, 
Can feel or pity : sympathy severe ! 

Which she too felt, when on her pallid lip 

The last farewell hung trembling, and bespoke 

A wish to linger here, and bless the arms 

She left for heaven. She died, and heav’n is hers! 
Be mine, the pensive solitary balm 

The recollection yields. Yes, angel pure ! 

While memory holds her seat, thy image still 
Shall reign, shail triumph there.” 








FOR THE GARLAND, 
——“Would you, could you, love me less ?” 
Why doubt that I'll love thee in sickness or health ‘ 
Or that love will escape in the absence of wealth ? 
Doubt not, it will glow when thy spirits are weak, 
With a warmth which nochanges or perils can break. 


Then confide, dearest M***, in this fond, throbbing 
breast, 

And let confidence mutual its faithfulness test, 

The love which I bear thee no damps can depress, 

And tho’ ills cluster round thee, I’ll love thee no less. 


Thy solace I'll be in affliction’s dark hour, 

And my sorrows will yield to thy soul-soothing pow’r' 

Then banish all myst’ry—in sickness or health, 

Should misfortunes o’ertake us, let ‘Love be our 
Wealth.’ 


